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Labor Day in 1960 finds both 
labor and management on the de- 
fensive and collective bargaining on 
probation before the bar of public 
opinion. The reason for this is not 
far to seek. Rightly or wrongly, 
public opinion — in the brutally frank 
words of one competent observer — 
“tis sick and tired of what it con- 
siders selfish, irresponsible stupidity 
‘on both sides . . .,” and, “no longer 
willing to say ‘boys will be boys’ 

aie calling. for- the police:’’ 

In our judgment, this is putting 
the case against labor and manage- 
ment much too strongly. The fact 
remains, however, that, with or with- 
out sufficient reason, a growing 
number of Americans are losing 
confidence in the ability of union 
leaders and management representa- 
tives to make collective bargaining 
serve the public interest and, worse 
than that, are losing faith in the 
very institution of collective bar- 
gaining itself. 

This is a rather alarming turn of 
events. It means, among other things, 
that, given another round of crippling 
strikes or lockouts, labor and manage- 
ment might be saddled with some 
form of compulsory arbitration as a 
substitute for free collective bargain- 
ing. The fact that they escaped this 
dismal fate in 1960 is no guarantee 
that their luck will hold out in- 
definitely. On the contrary, the next 
time that public opinion ‘‘calls for 
the police,’’ it may not be politically 
feasible or expedient for the police 
(meaning, in this context, the Con- 
gress of the United States and the 
several State legislatures) to look the 


other way. 


Compulsory Arbitration Dangerous 

The situation, however, is not by 
any means completely hopeless. Labor 
and management still have it within 
their power not only to avoid com- 
pulsory arbitration but also, from the 
more poSitive point of view, to re- 
store public confidence in the basic 
soundness of free collective bar- 
gaining and voluntary labor-manage- 
ment Cooperation. 

This presupposes, of course, that 
both labor and management, fully 
realizing what they are up against, 
are prepared to meet public opinion 
at least halfway. It also presupposes 
that the American people and their 
elected representatives will have 
the maturity and the good judgment 
to make haste very slowly in the 
field of labor-management legis- 
lation. To substitute compulsory 
arbitration for collective bargaining 
would be disastrous. Similarly to 
‘cut the unions down to size’’ or to 
limit collective bargaining to the 
plant or company level, as some 
Americans have petitioned the Con- 
gress to do, would be a serious 
mistake and would undoubtedly 
create more problems than it would 
solve. 

In arguing against compulsory 
arbitration and the other restrictive 
proposals mentioned above, we do 
not mean to imply that unregulated 
collective bargaining is necessarily 
an adequate method of handling labor- 
management relations under any and 
all circumstances. On the contrary, 
there may well be need for additional 


legislation to safeguard the public 
interest in emergency situations 
endangering the security of the nation 
or adversely affecting the health 
and safety of its citizens. 


Hope Through Labor- 
Management Councils 

We are convinced, however, that 
no such legislation should be enacted 
until the National Labor-Management 
Conference which recently came into 
being at the invitation of the Pres- 
ident of the United States has had 
an opportunity to formulate its own 
recommendations. The convening of 
this National Labor-Management Con- 
ference in the Spring of 1960 was a 
Significant step in the right direction, 
and, while it did not get off to a very 
auspicious start and has yet to show 
any measurable results, it deserves 
the encouragement and support of the 
American people and should be given 
ample time to demonstrate its use- 
fulness. For our own part, we sin- 
cerely hope that it will be eminently 
successful and that it will eventually 
lead to the establishment of con- 
tinuing labor-management conferences 
or councils in all of the major in- 
dustries in the United States. 

The purpose of these proposed 
industry conferences or councils 
would be three-fold: (1) to develop 
gteater understanding and a better 
spirit of cooperation between labor 
and management; (2)to make the 
parties more acutely conscious of 
their mutual obligation to serve the 
public interest; (3) to enable them 
to fulfill this obligation more ef- 
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Dear Reader, Please Write! 


Religion and Labor, which until 
last February carried the label of the 
Allied Printing Trades, is under the 
fire of criticism from some quarters. 
We purchased then a new union-built 
Multilith 1260 offset press, which 
promises to pay off its $3800 cost in 
two or three years of use. And we 
have been using it, turing out letter- 
heads, this paper, Walking Together, 
and other materials. 

Now, we are certainly not going 
non-union. When we bought the ma- 
chine, we rejected another make in 
part because it is not union-made. 
The girls in our office who run the 
machine are members of Office Em- 
ployees Local 333, and your editor 
belongs, as do many labor educators 
and union education directors, to the 
American Federation of Teachers 
Local 189. Our plates are prepared by 
a union firm, and the headlines are 
set in type and repro proofs made by 
the same union printer who once did 
it all. 

We are inclined to ask, then, is it 
actually a betrayal of trade unionism 
under these circumstances to publish 
a paper without the Allied label? Or 
is the insistence by printers that noth- 
ing without their label can be legiti- 
mate actually a case of selfishness? 
There are instances where this view- 
point has led union organizations to 
contract out printing they could do 
themselves, on a machine already 
owned and with union members as 
operators———because they can not 
use the “‘bug.’’ 

What do our readers, both union 
and clergy, think we ought to do? 
Please give us an expression of your 
opinion. The task of RLCA is in part 
to deal with ethical problems. What 
is the ethical solution to such a 
Situation? 


Columbus 14, Ohio ~ 
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“We Can Work Together —to Serve Coa Will 


Labor Sunday Message of The National Council of Churches _ 


On this Labor Sunday the National 


Council of the Churches of Christ in 


the. United States of America conveys 
its greetings to all men and women 
who work, and especially those in the 
labor movement. 

Many urgent tasks now await 
constructive action by both Labor and 
the Christian Church. We are mindful 
of the fact that there are millions of 
loyal Christians in our churches who 
are devoted union members. We need 
to recognize our common tasks, as 
well as the unique responsibilities 
of both the Church and Labor, in 
order that together we may increase 
our service to God and to mankind. 


Our Tasks in Common 
Among these tasks we face in 
common is the achievement of racial 
fraternity with equal opportunity for 


each person to attain the fullest 
possible growth and use of his 
potential talents. The Church and 


Labor are called to realize equality 
and brotherhood among people both 
as they work and as they worship. 

We face together the perplexity 
and challenge of a continuously 
changing economic order which not 
only presents new opportunities but 
creates new insecurities. The causes 
of these insecurities are largely 
economic and social; but they affect 
the minds and spirits of people and 
their solution must be found in part 
at least in a renewal and deepening 
of our spiritual lives. We join in 
seeking the growth of religious as 
well as other resources which will 
help us to meet this continuing issue 
in a fresh and vital way. 

We share together a concem for 
civil liberties and the freedom of our 
institutions. The changing structure 
of power always contains threats to 
freedom, for power has a way of 
becoming absolute. The churches 
must seek to guard against undue 
concentration of power anywhere in 
society; we look to the labor move- 
ment for the exercise of restraint in 
the use of its own power, and vig- 
ilance in preventing the abuse of 
power by others. Together with other 
responsible groups we can act cre- 
atively to the end that society as a 
whole may be spared those evils 


which develop when irresponsible 
power has corrupted either an in- 
dividual or an institution. 

Our nation approaches the hour 
of a great national election. We 
share with Labor as well as all other 
constructive elements in our society 
a deep concem for the political 
health of our country. Together we 
believe that candidates and political 
leaders, federal, state, and local, 
should engage in high level discus- 
sions of those issues which are 
vital to our national community life, 
and to our role as a friend of nations 
and a seeker for peace. We urge the 
voters to resist any appeal to narrow 
religious, racial, or special enonomic 
group interests. 


Recent Achievements 

We commend the leaders and 
members of organized labor respon- 
sible for certain specific and recent 
achievements in making far-reaching 
changes in racial and national pat- 
tems of employment, entering into 
agreements that provide creative 
adjustments to the mounting problems 
of automation, showing _ particular 
concern for the problems of workers 
in the lower wage brackets, and 
raising the general productivity of 
our economic order. 

These signs of ethical vitality 
give us hope and cause for thanks- 
giving. With consecrated Christians 
accepting responsibility in the labor 
unions and in the churches we believe 
we can work together to serve God’s 
will on earth. At the same time we are 
conscious that God places us all 
under continual judgment and that 
His call to seek righteousness and 
love ever exceeds our reach. Neither 
in the labor movement nor in the 
church of God can we ever be satis- 
fied with self congratulation. Always 
we are challenged to hear and re- 


spond to God’s high calling for the 
morrow. 


BAPTISTS have the largest number of 
local-church-sponsored credit un- 
ions in the country with 110. Of 

e 350 credit unions owned and 
operated .by Protestant congrega- 
tions, 56 are Methodist, 30 African 
Methodist Episcopal. ; 
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fectively than they are now able to do. 


The public has a vital interest in 
the wage and price decisions of labor 
and management. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, even those labor leaders and 
management representatives who 
recognize this fact — and their num- 
ber, in our opinion, is greater than 
the public realizes — are not in a 
position to do very much about it 
at the present time. 

The reason for this — as more and 
more economists are currently point- 
ing out — is that collective bargain- 
ing, almost of its very nature, impels 
both parties to look more or less 
exclusively to their own narrow 
advantage and to operate, so to speak, 
at cross purposes with one another. 
Moreover collective bargaining is 
rather limited in scope and is gen- 
erally confined to controversial mat- 
ters which all too often tend to divide 
rather than unite labor and 
management. 


Supplementing Collective Bargaining 

This is not to say that collective 
bargaining should be discarded. Not 
at all. Free collective bargaining 
between unions and employers is not 
only desirable but necessary. We 
need more of it rather than less. 
That, of course, is why the Church 
insists so emphatically on the right 
of labor to organize and on the 
obligation of employers and govern- 
ment to respect and facilitate the 
exercise of this right. 


1960 Labor Day 


Message eae 


The Synagogue Council of America 


Creation is a divine function in 
which man has been granted a share. 
The Almighty renews each day the 
activity of men’s minds and bodies. 

The history of the human race is 
the history of freedom from enslave- 
ment — the gradual and often slow 
recognition of the dignity of man and 
of his labor. 

**Great is labor, for it does honor 
to him who is occupied by it,’’ 
the Talmud. 


The Sense: of Dignity 

In the framework of this tradition, 
modern Rabbinic and Synagogual 
bodies have reaffirmed consistently 
the moral dimension of human labor, 
upholding the right of every man and 
woman to work in peace and dignity 
without discrimination, segregation, 
or distinction based on race, religion, 
color, ancestry, or national origin. 
Spokesmen for Judaism have recog- 
nized the right of workers to organize 
for their own economic betterment and 
to engage in the process of collective 
consultation. 

This process has conferred upon 
millions of men and women a new 
sense of their own dignity and worth 
as individuals, a larger control over 
their own destinies, and an oppor- 


says 


tunity to contribute more fully to the 
progress of the nation. 


Their Just Reward 

The growth and prosperity of our 
country afford patent proof of the 
practical results of increasing the 
rewards of honest labor. As the work- 
er is given more time for study, for 
recreation, for physical and spiritual 
refreshment; as he is able, with his 
family, to enjoy more comfort and 
more educational opportunities; as 
his wage and his hours become more 
favorable; as he has increased his 
sense of responsibility and of cre- 
ativeness in freedom, the United 
States has risen to greatness, and 
this is the light we hold out to those 
in darkness. 

Labor Day thus has its still 
revolutionary message for the people 
of the United States and for all the 
peoples of the earth; that in an 
abundant world, no one need lack the 
necessities and the comforts of mind 


and body; that those who do the | 
world’s work ensure the world’s — 
welfare and are entitled to their 


just reward. 

**Establish Thou also the work 
of our hands for us; yea, the work of 
our hands, establish Thou it.”’ 


Nevertheless collective bargaining 
is not enough. While it is an important 
step in the right direction, it should 
be supplemented, wherever possible, 
with new forms of labor-management 
cooperation fitted to the particular 
needs of individual companies and in- 
dustries and designed to safeguard 
and promote the common good. For 
example, there could be regular labor- 
management meetings on the plant 
level, distinct from discussion of 
grievances under negotiated con- 
tracts, Such meetings could anticipate 
problems and develop patterns of co- 
operation, without interfering with 
agreements reached under normal 
collective bargaining. 


There is a genuine need also for a 
series of industry-wide conferences 
or councils along the lines indicated 
above joint labor-management 
agencies in which the two parties can 


systematically relate their wage-price 
decisions to the public interest and, 
instead of working at cross purposes 
with one another, can effectively 
promote the general economic welfare. 
Moreover it is to be hoped that in due 
time these industry-wide groupings 
will be federated into a permanent 
national labor-management conference 
or council within which the ethical 
guide lines of a sound national wage- 
price policy can be periodically 
reviewed. 


Progress Warrants Optimism 

“It is easy to be skeptical,’’ as 
one distinguished economist has re- 
cently pointed out, “that such an 
understanding could be brought about 
in a society which properly treasures 
the diffusion of authority in its ec- 
onomy as in its politics. On the other 
hand, it is now widely appreciated 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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WORKERS IN THE ARAB WORLD” 


It was late in the evening, and I 
had been rambling alone about the 
streets of Cairo, gawking like any 
tourist at the sidewalk cafes with 
their backgammon players, puffing 
at water pipes resting beside their 
chairs, getting the first fresh flavor 
of a land so different from our own. 
Down a little alley in the bright 
white light of a gasoline lantem 
there seemed to be some activity. I 
stepped closer to investigate. 

What I saw was a native laundry- 
man at work, ironing what looked like 
hospital coats. His ironing board was 
three times the width of an American 
housewife’s, and it was only eighteen 
inches or so above the dirt floor. At 
its end as a sort of extension was a 
square metal surface heated from 
below, a sort of little built-in stove 
on which rested the iron. Round in 
shape, this was a man-sized iron 
eight or ten inches in diameter, a 
couple of inches thick, with a wooden 
handle traversing its top. As I 
watched, the operator spread thé coat 
on the padded board quickly and 
dexterously, then lifted a coke bottle 
for a swig of water. The weather was 
hot enough for refreshment, but in- 
stead of swallowing he shot a fine 
mist into the air with an explosive 
razzberry of a sound and presto! the 
coat was sprinkled. He slid the hot 
iron over onto the cloth, then with 
his Ghandi-like dhoti swirling about 
his thighs, he lifted one bare foot 
and curled his toes about the handle 
of the iron. Balanced on the other 
foot, he quickly steered the heavy 
iron across the coat, maneuvering 
swiftly around the buttons, and in a 
few seconds more was folding the 
garment, as neatly pressed as any 
American laundry would have done 
with the latest equipment. It was an 
impressive performance, one which 
only the skill of thousands of hours 
of experience with such strange and 
primitive methods could have pro- 
duced. 


The Middle East at Work 
In Byblos, Lebanon, between the 
ancient Crusaders’ Castle and the 
equally ancient Crusaders’ Church. 
of St. John, I stepped into the dim 
interior of a native bakery. Seated 


By Clair M. Cook 


A NATIVE BAKERY in Byblos, Lebanon 
—————O 


on the floor with a low table before 
her, a woman was kneading a mass 
of dough. Spread out nearby, where 
another woman was preparing them, 
were thin, flat pieces of dough re- 
sembling pizza shells ready for the 
oven. A couple of younger members 
of the family, or possibly apprentice 
boys, were giving a hand, while the 
baker himself was at his brick oven 
below which glowed the flames. They 
spoke only Arabic, but they under- 
stood my pointing to the camera 
hanging on my neck, and smilingly 
posed for a picture, the baker holding 
his long-handled wooden shovel by 
the door of the oven. 

In a narrow street of the walled 
ancient city of Jerusalem a signein 
Arabic and English proclaimed in 
mosaic work a ‘*Tile Facfory’’ estab- 
lished in 1900. In the small room 
perhaps ten by thirty feet, two or 
three men and their apprentice boys 
were preparing the tiles one at a 
time much as one might bake cakes, 
pouring a sort of liquid batter into 
Square pans, a batter basically cream- 
colored but streaked with red or 
green, giving it a rather marbled ap- 
pearance. Fired in the oven, the 
‘batter’? tumed out hard and firm, a 
ceramic used in the floors of scores 
of Jerusalem buildings these past 
sixty years. 

In Amman, a truck was backed into 
the edge of an excavation against the 
steep hillside, making preparations 


for the foundation of a new building. — 
Twenty or so ‘basket boys’? were | 
laboriously filling the role of a power — 
shovel. Into baskets the size of a 
washtub they scraped the earth with - 
their shovel-sized hoes, hoisting the — 
filled baskets to shoulders and 
dumping them into the truck. 

Up the hill, a hole-in-the-wall shop 
held two gas-fired kettles the size 
of kettle drums. From one of them one 
of the two workers ladled a cream- 
colored goo into oblong molds per- 
haps two by five inches---a generous 
sized candy bar by American stand- 
ards. The friertdly owner pressed one 
on me, wrapped in an oily-looking 
waxed paper. Somewhat crumbly and 
with a rather almond flavor, it tasted 
good and very rich. I nibbled a bit 
but feared the worst from germs. In a 
comer were full bags of ingredients, 
labeled ‘Pillsbury Mills, Minneapolis.’’ 

Earlier, on a street still higher up 
the hill, I had snapped a picture of 
the native milk-man as he descended 
from his vehicle ——~ a tiny donkey, 
so small the man’s feet almost 
dragged on the ground. From a panier 
of what looked like gunnysacking he 
lifted out a battered metal can such 
as those in which cream used to be 
delivered to American restaurants. 
He marched up to the house and 
poured the day’s supply into the 
householder’s container, came back 
with the can, bestrode the donkey, 
and headed for his next stop. 


Arab Labor Organization 
In scenes such as these are to be 
found much of the economic activity 
of the Middle East. Every city, of 
course, has its fine shops, too. There 
are cement factories in Lebanon —— 
the hills are inexhaustibly full of 
gypsum; and in Israel there is a 
gtowing complex of heavy industry 
around Haifa. But mostly, except for 
the farmers ——— poverty-stricken in 
Egypt, much more prosperous in 
Lebanon ~~~ these are areas of 
few tools save those for the hand of 
man. Roads are still built of rocks 
broken by pickaxes swung by road- 
side workers; water is pumped by 
hand through an Archimedes screw 
from the irrigation ditches in Egypt; 
and we saw a construction worker 
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carrying on his back, with a head-— 


strap, a building stone that must 
have weighed two hundred pounds, 
destined for repairs in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. 

Under these conditions it is not 
surprising that trade unions, which 
are the very life of Israel, are weak 
and nearly non-existent in much of 
the Arab world. Lebanon, the best 
organized of any land we visited, 
has 76 unions (locals) in four fed- 
erations; but the total of its trade 
union membership is only 36,000. In 
Egypt I talked with Ibrihim Ghatarifi, 
head of the Egyptian delegation to 
the ILO since 1945 and a deputy 
secretary of labor and social welfare. 
But he was a far cry from a ‘‘moderm”’ 
labor expert, and confirmed what I 
had leamed of the weakness and 
_ subjection to the goverment on the 
part of Egyptian labor organization, 
which was officially begun here only 
in 1942. In Jordan, as the Mayor of 
Jerusalem, Mr. Hattim, told me, 
unions are just beginning to form, 
having been outlawed by the govem- 
ment and permitted now under a 
decree passed only in June of this 
year. 


Egypt Pushing Education 


What makes the great difference 
between the economic life of Israel 
and that of the Arab states? It appears 
that the difference lies largely in 
two areas ~—— lack of capital and 
lack of know-how. 

In Egypt, at least, there is a vast 
and intelligent effort to tackle the 
problem of building a better economy 
through learning modem skills. We 
think of the Aswan High Dam as a 
project whose basic need is financing, 
which the Russians are now giving 
together with technical supervision 
of the construction. But when, seven 
to ten years from now, another million 


and a half acres become tillable, 
_ adding a quarter to the present six 
million, how will the new potential 
be used? 
The Egyptian government is pre- 
paring now by training agricultural 
experts, such as Manoly Yacoub. 
Manoly, twenty-eight years old, has 
been teaching at the Moustarod 
Agricultural Institute near Cairo, a 
high-school level vocational school. 
This fall he comes to Ohio State 
Univer sity to take a master’s degree 
in agricultural engineering, and then 


goes to Michigan for a doctorate, 
specializing in all types of farm 
machinery and their application. 
While he is here, his expenses will 


_ be paid for travel and school and he 


will receive a stipend to live on from 
the Egyptian government. When he 
retums, he will help train in modem 
ways others who will help to put the 


new land under cultivation most 
efficiently. 
And this is part of a planned 


process, an ‘‘operation bootstrap”’ 
under direction of Dr. Hashim, Min- 
ister of Education with whom we 
spent an hour, in consultation with 
other government departments to co- 
ordinate present training with future 
needs. There are now 998 Egyptian 
students abroad for graduate study 
at government expense, each of them 
there as a result of competitive 
examinations, each studying in a 
particular area which fits with the 
government’s estimate of its future 
need for such specialists. In addition, 
there are some 300 goverment of- 
ficials studying abroad on sabbatical 
leave, and 4,000 more students 
abroad at their own expense. 


Problems in Jordan 
But although Egypt still has one 
of the lowest per capita income rates 
in the world, with its 24 million 
people and the limited resources 
available, it is in a much better 
position to carry on this sort of 


program than a country, for instance, 
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A POTTER SHAPES A BOWL on his 


potter's wheel in Jerusalem, Jordan 
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such as Jordan. Here is a fragile 
‘nation politically speaking, an un- 
natural alliance between the ‘‘West 
Bank’’ (of the Jordan) and the desert 
Hashemite area, with 200,000 nomadic 
bedouins and 600,000 Palestinian 
refugees in UNRWA camps, as well 
as another 120,000 ‘‘economic refu- 
gees,’’ Arab farmers of the border 
villages whose land lies now either 
within the demilitarized zone or in 
Israel. They have homes and so are 
not technical refugees; but they have 
no more occupation with their land 
gone, and in fact are economically 
worse off than even the camp resi- 
dents. These three groups together 
comprise a full half of the Jordan 
population; and the meager govern- 
ment resources are devoted, in the 
circumstances of political tension, 
sixty per cent to the Army which is 
everywhere in evidence. Egypt is 
gtappling with the problem of training 
——-— elementary school attendance, 
compulsory through twelve years but 
not so in Jordan, is up from 40 to 80 
per cent under the Nasser regime. 
But Jordan has neither the financial 
resources nor the govemment leader- 
ship to attempt such improvement. 


Much could be said about the 
remarkable land of Israel, which is 
quite a different country in many 
wonderful ways. There the two ele- 
ments so lacking in much of its Arab 
neighbors are present and are being 
used with consummate intelligence 
and skill, with a spirit of dedication 
that goes beyond the making of a 
living to the making of a nation. 
Israel, if only there were some de- 
gree of communication between it and 
the neighbor states, might make the 
same kind of contribution to leader- 
ship and development that it is al- 
ready beginning to do for the emerging 
Affican countries. But the hostilities 
which exist, solidified in government 
restrictions toward one another, pre- 
vent the residents of one from even 
viewing at first hand the situation 
in the other. So the economic progress 
of the region is greatly hampered by 
the political. animosities which 
continue. 


FOURTEEN PERCENT of U.S. fam- 
ilies had incomes below $2,000 in 
1959, says the U.S. Department of 
Commerce. But half the families 
had incomes of $5,300 or more. 
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of Canada 


By David F. Summers, 
Executive Secretary 


The United Church of Canada has 
sponsored a very significant visitor 
to our land, the Rev. Wm. Gowland, 
Principal of the Lutton Industrial 
College, England. He has conducted 
six schools on the subject of Church 
and Industrial Life, in Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Five Oaks near Hamilton, 
Montreal, Sydney and Comer Brook. 
He met with churchmen, union mem- 
bers and representatives, and people 
from business and industrial manage- 
ment, presenting the need for articu- 
late, informed, competent, and skilled 
church members who can relate the 
gospel to the structures of industrial 
society. 

Mr. Gowland pointed out emphati- 
cally that the grievous sins of our 
world include industrial waste—pro- 
duction of ‘junk’, conspicuous con- 
sumption, poor distribution, etc. 
—— social sins which we are not as 
quick to recognize as the more indi- 
vidualistic and less harmful aber- 
rations of personal conduct. 


Unemployment in Canada 


1959 was ayear of economic re- 
covery in*Canada. The volume of pro- 
duction rose over 12% from the reces- 
sion low of. August 1958, a rise which 
meant a net gain of over 54% from the 
previous high set in March 1957. How- 
ever this picture of economic health 
is not reflected in the employment 
picture. From the 1957 employment 
peak the 1958 recession brought a 
nearly 6% drop in employment levels; 
1959 brought less than a 3% improve- 
ment, meaning a net loss of just over 
3%. In short our production volume is 
now 5.6% above our previous record 
and our employment index 3.1% 
smaller. This is explained in part be- 
cause our labour force is growing 
faster than our productive capacity, 
and also (and indications are that this 
is the more significant factor) by 
technological improvements. 


We in Canada are experiencing a 
definite tfend: Since the war while our 
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Toronto's “Inner-City Community” — 


by Keith F. Dixon 


In the autumn of 1956 several 
dozen Canadian university students 


and recent graduates received copies. 
‘of a letter written by a theological 


student of Union Seminary (N.Y.). The 
letter contained several thought- 
provoking questions about the re- 
lation of the Christian faith to con- 
ditions in our society. It assumed 
that most of its readers were already 
dubious about usually accepted 
answers to these questions, either 
because of their Christian faith or 
humanistic convictions. The letter 
closed with a plea for a response, and 
expressed the hope that by such 
communication a group might be 
created which could do together the 
things that none could do individually. 
That letter wasn’t just a dramatic 
gesture by an idealistic student. 
Already such a group as the letter 
envisaged had an informal structure. 
The idea had been discussed by a 
small group of students, all of whom 
were graduates of the Canadian 
Student Christian Movement’s Summer 
Projects program. These Summer 
Projects bring together twelve to 
twenty-five students who, while 
living in a communal arrangement 
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production has been increasing the 
percentage of our population employed 
in production of goods has been 
steadily declining by mearly 1% per 
year. The number of people employed 
in trade and services has not in- 
creased quickly enough to offset the 
resulting problems of unemployment. 
Here is a challenge to Church, Labour, 
Government and Community! 


‘‘Some men and women ought to 
be told firmly that their Christian 
service may be the accepting of | 
responsibility in the trade union, 
or some other form of community 
service or political life, rather 
than in taking part in “church 


work.’ It will usually be a more 
valuable service to take an active 
part in a trade union, on the shop 
floor, or administration, than to 
count the collection in the ves- 


try.’’ -—-——Lambeth Conference, 
1958; Committee Report on ''The 
‘Family and Contemporary Society.”’ 


improvised for three months, work at — 


similar types of jobs. Under a Di- 


-rector’s leadership they study the 
‘relation of their own convictions to 


the aspect of society where they are 
employed. Many of the students in- 
volved come to feel that the length 
of time spent in study and discussion 
is incongruous compared to the scope 
of the issues involved. For this 
reason it was not unnatural that a 
group of these students finally 
decided to undertake something more 
permanent, and that they contacted 
students who had had _ similar 
experiences. 

Because of busy students’ lives 
and the difficulties of distance be- 
tween universities, and of trans- 
forming ideas into action, the group 
was slow to take shape. For two 
years it existed with intermittent 
meetings. One of the members dubbed 
the group the ‘Nameless Nebulous 
Nothing’’ (NNN), and because nobody 
could make a better name stick, that 
was the only name for that time! In 
1958 the group, then about a dozen in 
number, undertook a financial disci- 
pline aimed at assuming mutual re- 
sponsibility for members in financial 
difficulty. 

When the 1958-59 college term be- 
gan a concerted effort was made to 
banish the all too suggestive name, 
NNN. At that time the interest of the 
group had turned to a study of the 
problems of the Church in industrial 
society. Since most of the group felt 
that the acute problems faced by the 
Church in the inner areas of our cities 
were symptomatic of the Church’s in- 
adequate approach to industrial so- 
ciety, the name ‘Inner-City Com- 
munity’? (I.C.C.) was chosen. 

The I.C.C. still remains loosely 
organized, and could hardly be termed 
a pressure group. There is, however, 
enough structure to maintain an eco- 
nomic discipline, a study program, 
and an irregular communication sys- 
tem for its scattered members. But 
because of its still very flexible form 
its members are hesitant to advertise 
‘its existence as an organization with 
a precise purpose and program. 

Concepts of Christian community 
have been much discussed as a guide 
to the form the group will take. On 
the one hand there is an aversion to 
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becoming an isolated community sepa- 
rate from the world. On the other hand 
there is the fear of being caught up 
in the characterless routine of our 
mass society. The economic disci- 
pline, for instance, is designed to 
express mutual responsibility in real- 
istic economic terms without either 
becoming an independent economic 
unit or surrendering to the dominant 
value system accepted in society. 
Though community is probably much 
more talked about than realized, the 
group provides a basis for its mem- 
bers to do the kind of critical think- 
ing and make the kind of difficult de- 
cisions that are almost impossible to 
maintain alone. For the more widely 
scattered members or interested per- 
_ sons .a_ small. magazine called 
-*Concerm’’ is published which deals 
with current issues. It reaches about 
two hundred. Following in the S.C.M. 
tradition the group is interdenomi- 
national, and representative of a va- 
riety of trades and professions. 

The current study program is a sur- 
vey of conditions in five inner-city 
churches in Toronto where I.C.C. 

members normally worship. Through 
analysis of this material it is hoped 
the group can lay plans to give its 
still rather nebulous structure more 
meaning. 


About 9.6 million persons were em- 
ployed as clerical workers in Feb- 
tuary 1960, representing about 1of 
every 7 workers in the United States, 
tising from 1 in 20 in 1910. 
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A BEDOUIN SHEPHERD herds his flock on the Mount of Olives 


NCWC Labor Message 


(Continued from Page 3) 

that the beggar-thy-neighbor tactics 
built into the inflationary process 
ultimately benefit neither capital nor 


labor and damage the common interest. 


Under such circumstances, it should 


‘not be beyond the wit of a nation 


which has made federalism an art to 
harmonize the higher interest of the 
community with the continued vitality 
of its private economic institutions.”’ 

In recent months there have been 
several developments which en- 
courage us to share the optimism re- 
flected in this statement. One of these 
developments has already been men- 
tioned —— the convening of a pre- 
liminary National Labor-Management 
Conference under Presidential 
auspices. Equally noteworthy was 
the establishment during the past 
year, in a number of asic steel com- 
panies, of joint labor-management 
public committees empowered to rec- 
ommend, for the consideration of the 
parties, a plan for the equitable shar- 
ing of the companies’ economic 
progress. And, last but not least, it is 
gratifying to note that a growing num- 
ber of high level conferences are cur- 
tently being held under private 
auspices on ways and means of im- 
proving collective bargaining and de- 
veloping a greater spirit of public 
responsibility on the part of labor and 
management. 

All of these developments repre- 
sent genuine progress. They should 


not be expected to solve all of our 
problems in the field of labor- 
management relations. They will, how- 
ever, bring up for serious discussion 
by the two parties many of the right 
questions —— and this will be all to 
the good. 


“Work . . . as for the Lord’’ 

In conclusion, it remains for us to 
extend to labor and management on 
this annual holiday ~— a holiday 
which properly belongs to both. of 
them as co-equal partners in the 
American economy —— our congratula- 
tions on what they have accomplished 
in the past and our cordial best 
wishes for the future success of their 
efforts to promote the general econom- 
ic welfare. It is our eamest and 
prayerful hope —— in the words of 
Pope John XXIII — that there “may. . 
reign in social life true charity... . 
mutual respect, the will to collaborate, 
a familiar and fraternal climate ac- 
cording to the enlightened suggestions 
contained in the letter of Saint Paul 
to the Colossians read in today’s 
Mass of Saint Joseph, patron of the 
workingman: 


‘Whatever you do in word or in 
work, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God 
the Father through Him . . . What- 
ever you do, work at it from the 
heart as for the Lord and not for 
men, knowing that from the Lord 
you will receive the inheritance 
as your reward. Serve the Lord 
Christ (Col. 3:17, 23-24).’”’ 


Praise for Walking Together 

It was a superb piece of writing, 
your report from Eilat . . . deeply 
sensitive and eloquent prose. I would 
have been proud to have written it. 
[Walking Together, August 8] 

One reason, of course, that I was 
greatly impressed was that, in a 
strange way, I fell in love with the 
Eilat area, its colors and contours, 
its barrenness. Or perhaps I fell in 
love partly with what is happening in 
Eilat. : 

In any event, for me at least your 
Eilat report was superbly memorable 
writing, so memorable that I’ve had 
the column reproduced for mailing 
to the members of our labor press 
party that made the Israel trip two 
months ago, 


Les Finnegan, Intl. Union of 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 


Tew LT Vets 


Social Actionists 
Meet Aug. 26-28 


*‘Man and Property in the Modem 
World———Some New Horizons’’ is the 
theme for the fourth National Catholic 
Social Action Conference, which will 
be held at Niagara University, Niagara 
Falls, August 26-28. 

The NCSAC meeting brings to- 
gether annually Catholic leaders in 
several areas of social concem——— 
housing, cooperatives, migrant work- 
ers, worker schools, race relations, 
world peace———ftom both the lay and 
the religious leadership of the 
Church. 

Among fhe topics to be discussed 
will be ‘The Changing Nature of 
Ownership,” with Father Paul 
Harbrecht, S. J., author of the 
Twentieth Century Fund study on 
‘Pensions and Economic Power’’; 
“Changing Property Rights in the 
Modem City,’’ with Dennis Clark, 
housing specialist for the Philadel- 
phia Commission on Human Rights; 
and ‘International Social Justice,’’ 
by Rev. Albert Nevins, M.M., presi- 
dent of the Catholic Press 
Association. 

Dr. Clair M. Cook, RLCA execu- 


tive director, is planning to attend. 


THE-LEEADER? YS 
..is the name of Britain’s 
Christian Voice in Industry, a 
very young cousin to this 
journal, backed by the In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship... 

. aims 


to promote discussion 
between religious and indus- 
trial organizations... 

... offers free sample copies to 
readers of Religion and Labor 


Write the Editor, 21 Barnfield, 
Urmston, Manchester, England. 


“FILL IT UP!’ 
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THE PHILIPPINE CHURCH SPEAKS ON UNIONS 


The United Church of Christ in the 
Philippines maintains a Committee 
on Industrial Life and Vocations, 
directed by Valentin G. Montes. For 
the past two years it has issued a 
bi-monthly ‘‘Commentary on Industrial 
Evan gelism’’ in mimeographed form. 
The July-August issue contains the 
text of a Statement of Social Concern 
adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Church in May. The text 
which follows is the section entitled 
‘*Trade Union Movement and Man- 
agement Relations.’’ 

In the last 10 years the trade union 
movement has come to play an active 
role in the Philippine economy. Since 
1953 with the passage of the Magna 
Carta of Labor, trade unions have 
grown from 803 to 2,505 in 1959. As 
industrialization continues it can 
be expected that trade unions will 
also increase. Not only has the trade 
union movement been organizing the 
industrial sector of the Philippines, 
but it has moved into the agricultural 
sector as well. 

Trade Unions exist to see that the 
benefits of the industrial system 
are more equitably distributed to 
those who help produce these bene- 
fits. In a rapidly growing society 
responsible trade unions are not only 
a means for seeking justice, but they 
also provide a new social grouping 
for workers drawn away from the 
older social pattems of the country- 
side. Trade unions have the great 
task of training those in the lower 
economic groups to take responsi- 
bility as citizens within their own 
community and in the nation as a 
whole. Besides this educational task 
of the trade union, there is also the 
need to better prepare their people 
for the discipline required by the 
new industrial society. 


Responsible trade unions have the 
opportunity of serving the whole 
people by training their trade union- 
ists to understand their role in the 
production needs of a growing nation. 
Responsible trade union leadership 
seeks to foster better labor-manage- 
ment relations in raising production 
standards. It believes in exhausting 
every possible means of conciliation 
in arriving at sound labor-management 
relations. 


In the light of this situation we 
encourage a free, responsible and 
democratic trade union movement. 
We see the opportunity for educating 
the great numbers of workers to 
responsible citizenship and workman- 
ship through the trade unions. We 
also recognize the place of trade 
unions in achieving a more equitable 
distribution of the benefits produced 
by labor.. We call upon our own 
christian workmen to support the 
trade union movement and to provide 
the responsible participation and 
leadership necessary to achieving 
the goals of freedom and justice in 
society. We are concemed also with 
the tremendous task and responsi- 
bility placed upon management in 
developing the economic resources 
of the nation. Therefore, we encourage 
those engaged in this task to dis- 
cover ways and means of directing 


the forces of economic life into 
healthy pattems of community living. 


will never speak as a 
Southerner to Southerners or as a 
Protestant to Protestants or as a 
white to whites. | will speak only 
as an American to Americans — 
whatever their region, religion or 
race.” 


Lyndon B. Johnson 


